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T O THE 


READER 
HE laſt Year there was Publiſbd 
a Diſcourle concerning the Un- 

reaſonableneſs of a New Separa- 

tion on account ofthe preſent Oaths ; #n 
which the Learned Author endeavoured to 
prevent that Schiſm which we were then 
threatned with, and hath ſince broke out 
amongſt us ; begun by ſome few that were 
diſſatisfied about the Oaths, and upon that 
account quitted their Preferments ; but inm- 
proved by others (tho pong. betoGod with 
little Succeſs) who are aiſaffeFed to the 
preſent Government, and take all ways to 
render it uneaſie. T o the foreſaid Book at 
A 2 laſt 


To the Reader. 


laſt Two Anſwers bave been given ; the 
one called, A Brief Anſwer; the other, 
An Enquiry into the remarkable Inſtan- 
ces of Hiſtory, uſed by the Author 
of the Unreaſonablenels, &4c. T be for- 
mer with much Virulence, and more Heat 
than Judgment, direfly windicates the 


New Separation; #n the examination of 


which I have concerned my ſelf; and no 
further with the Second, than the Reaſons 
there inſmnuated and tcuched upon, fall in 
with the former. As for what concerns 
the Enquiry into the Inſtances, and their 
Vindication againſt the Cavils of that Pre- 
tender to Engliſh Hiſtory ( for ſo I call 
him , becauſe I ſind him to be a down- 
right Plagiary from Dr. Brady's Wri- 
tings), 1 ſball leave it .to the Author, 
who Himſelf in a ſhort time will give the 
\ World an Account of that Matter. 
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A Diſcourſe concerning the Unreaſonable- 
neſs of a New Separation, &C, 


£ 1 E Author of the Brief” An- 
{wer , toward the Cloſe of his 
Paper, thus profeſſeth of him- 
os! , {elf : For miny Reaſons, 1 am 
To vawilling to judge ſeverely of my 
Brethren , who have fworn ; nor 
Yo 4th any Man been more forbear- 
PY/Z/-\ EM 22 
If this Champion of the Cauſe he appears in, had 
entred the Liſts, and begun his Pamphler with ſuch a 
Declaration, there might have been ſome. favourable 
Conſtruticn put upon it ; tho in the proceſs of his 
Diſcourſe he had been tranſported beyond his firſt in- 
tention , by a zeal for his own Caufe on one hand, 
and the force of his Adverſary's Arguments on the 
other : But to conclude with an ] am unnilling-to judge 
ſeverely, after he had ſpared neirher the Order he pro- 
feſſeth himſelf to be of; nor his Adverſary, whoſe Cha- 
ratter, 
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rater, Dignity, and Learning, he ſometimes is pleaſed 
to acknowledge, is a ſort of refining, not ſubtil enough 
to-take-with the preſent Age, and a praftice too groſs 
to put upon an impartial and conſiderate Reader. 

For, as for thoſe he once in an over-flowing fit of 
«Charity calls Brethren, they are in his DialeCt a Pack 
of Jolly Smearers, pag. 2. Such as betray their Conſciences 
fer harge Prefermems,Þ. 4. And he might have added, 
'when his hand was in, that damn their Souls by the 
Perjury he charges them with, p. 7. 

"6 for his Adverſary, He 1s one, according to the 
Character this Author frames for him, that is ol4- 
Excellent at muſtering up the 111 Preſidents, p.6. That 
hath deſpiſed all ſatts of Prtſons, as iguorant axd ſilly in re- 
ſpeft of himſelf, p. 11. A Manmwho lays aſide all his Divi- 
nity, for alittle bad Law, and worſe Hiſtory, p. 15. And, 
'to clinch ae whole, ep fets T off 5 A learned Ds- 
Far, nay (God be merciful to ws!) a Biſhop, /o ftiled, © 
our Ft 'This, in his Language, is . | an Mi 
'ment ;' and- after all ( if you will believe him) xo man 
hath been more forbearing than himſelf. + 

"So muth ſtall ſerve for a Proof of his Candour and 
'Sincerity : let us now try how this huffing Philiftixe, 
who thus ſtruts over his Adverlary, behaves himſelf in 
cloſe fghring. | 
- AS hoſe of what he ſaich, may be reduced to thefe 
Three Heads. 

I. Church Communion and Schiſm. 
IT. Publick Good. 
HT. Obedience to Authority, 


*-$ 1. Of Church-Communion and Schiſm. 


TheAuthor of rhe Diſcour/c concerning the Unreaſonas 


'blemeſs, &c. profeſſeth, That he wu not a little ſurprized, 


1. The 


againſt the New Separatiars. 3: 


| 1, That theſe New Separatiſts, hat expreſ”*& fo great 
— of Sehifm in others, ſhould be fa ready te fall into-it 
themſelves. 2. That they do it upon the acraunt of feru- 
ples, when the difference is only about the Reſolution of 4 
Caſe of Conſcience, wherein Wiſe and Good Men may. ea» 
fily differ. 1% 76 OD * 


Tothe firſt, the Author of the Brief 4»/wer replies, They 
do net fall, but are forced into it > Which I {hall con- 
ſider in its due place, when he undertakes to prove it. 

Tothe ſecond, he gives a ſpiteful return.: But x ther 
a Caſe of Conſcience really ſotrivial a thing ? And after he 
hath gravely prov'd the contrary for a Columa togethex, . 
concludes with a ſpecial piece of Admonition: $0: bis 
Adverſary ; Therefore, whatſoever our Aathor may think, 
T (ſh-ll 4:ſire him henceforward to ſpeak more reverendly of 4 
Caſe of Conſcience, &c. Q fy + hay, 

But here this Author has over-run the Point; . for the- 
word0»!y,is not (as he perverſly will have is) as if a Caſe 
of Conſcience was nat a matter of conlequence; but that: 
thetaking or not taking the Oaths, is 0=/ya Cale of Con-. 
ſcience, not Matter of Do&rine. For the Diſpute is 
not, Whetheran Oath be lawful or:noc ?*but,, Whether 
this preſent Oath be ſo? Which being'a niattor- of a: 
Civit Nature , muſt depend upon the. knowledge of 
the Conſtitution and Laws of this Realm for its reldJu- 
tion ; which Wiſe and Good Men may eaſily differ in, 2s - 
the Author of the D:ſcour/e obſerves : and fo.there can 
be no reaſon for thoſe that ſcruple-the Oath, £0 ſeparate. - 
| from the Communion of thole that take it, 

This premiſed, thar learned Author ſtaſonably pre- 
vents and removes the Pleas that may be made for ſuch - 
a Separation, 


TOI L p Un PANT, © 


x 
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OE CEE TR EPINEY 

4:4 When any thing Unlawful is made a Condition 
*of Communion. þ. no 24a Jail tf. 

2, * That it's unlawful to join with thoſe that have 
*raken the Oaths; and ſo have done, and continue to 
« do anddefend what they, that rcfule Communion, ac- 
©* count unlawful. 

"As cthe firſt, the Diſcourſe ſhews, That the Terms of 
our Conimunion are not altered 3 and that taking the 
Oaths is made no Condition of Communion with us, 


- +Astothe ſecond, It obſerves, That this is the Scruple 


about Mio? & Communion, which hath been ſo long exploded 


W92 13! 

e USeniche-firſt, our Author coldly replies, I con/d 
bave told him forty things which they are not ; and if he 
ſhould be oat in that one he mentions, it would be very un- 
lucky ; and that he # (t, I ſhall endeavour inits proper 
plirt "fo. prove;"! But in the mean time, if amongſt the 
forty things the Oaths are nor,they ſhall not be found to be 
the Conthtion of Communion, they can be no reaſon for 
breaking off from that Communion. And I grant, he 
may ſooner tell of forty things the Oaths are not, than 
prove-that they are made the Conditions of Commu- 
nion; or that: They may ſeparate trom the Church for 
ſuch things as are not made Conditions of Communion 
with if. 

Astothe ſecond, The Caſe of Mix'd Communiox, our 
Author is very careful to pals it over 1n ſilence : and in- 
ſtead of that,' borrows a ſorry InveRive: from ſome of 
his Friends of the Church of Rome, I could tell him of 4 
mn, &c. and in the Anſwer to their Books, he will 
find the Reply. But he then takes a ſtep back to make a 
Reflefion upon what hethinks may better ſuit his pur 


poſe: For his Adverſary having put a Caſe, Suppoſe 
| thoſe 
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thoſe who take the Oaths to' blame ; if they. att according to 
their Conſciences therein, what ground is there for a Separ 
ration from them for ſo doing, unleſs it be lawful to.ſeper 
rate from all ſuch who follow the Dictates of an erroneous 
Conſcience ? and ſo there will be no end of Separation, &C, 
Our Author ſmartly returns upon him; 4t this-rates 
there will be yo end of Trifling and. Sophiftry 4 for if 1; am 
boayd to ſeparate from ſame erroneous Conſeience,why muſt it 
needs bedawful to ſeparate from all? &c, And here,'ac- 
cording to his wont when he has none to oppole him, he 
ſtates and argues the Point out and our. 

But this is another of his Blunders, The plain Caſe is 
this: His Adverlary | having juſt. before ſhew'd the 
taking of the Oaths to be no Condition-of Communion; 
adds, And if they are not, what colour can there be far 
breaking Commnnion on the Account of the Oaths? And then 
follows, Suppoſe they are to blame, 8c. That is, It the 
Oaths are not made a Condition-of Cotmmunion, what 
imaginable Cauſe can there be aſſign'd for'a Separafion, 
unlels it be becauſe they are to blame, by aCting accord- 
ing to an erroneous Conſcience ? and then: this will: be 
endleſs, 

Theſe general Refletions paſt ,. the Author of he 
Unreaſonebleneſs, &Cc. takes the Mem Porut ;into Conli- 
deration ; viz. M/hether there be any reaſon for thoſe Seru- 
ples about the Oaths ? For if there be nat, # will ve granted, 
That there tan b: no Obligation for s Stparation onithe ac» 
count of them, Ns 

But it ſeems that Author was under a great miſtake 
in his taking ic for grated ; foriour: Author ;{tands* up 
in oppoſition: to. it, and {aith, Ak 44 wot farrbremd 
truly ftated the Caſe : For the Queſtion is not watenidy and 
[impty, Whether the Oaths may or may not be lawfully 44+ 
ken? but, Whether Oaths impoſed under ſuch unjuſt and 

% B 


mercileſs 
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mercileſs Penalties, and attenaed with ſuch fatal Conſc- 
quences, will not warrant the Nox-Swearers in a Separati- 
on'from ſuch as do ? 

* But this is another of his miſtakes ; for nothing can 
be more plain than that, if there be no reaſon for the 
Scruples about the Oaths, there can be no reaſon for 
their ſake to ſeparate from thoſe that take them : And 
therefore that Author took the moſt proper courle that 
could be, to prove the Unlawfulneſs of the preſent Sepa- 
ration, from the Lawfulneſs of taking them. For if 
the Oaths are Lawful, the Penalties, how «»j»/t and 
rigorous ſoever, cannot make them- Unlawful : and the 
Conſequences cannot be fatal, if thoſe that are now Non: 
Swearers, are convinc'd of the lawfulneſs of the Oaths, 
and fo take them. 

This brings me to conſider his Arguments 1n juſtifica- 
tion of the preſent Separation ; and what he hath ſaid 
contuſedly, I think-may be commodiouſly rank*d under 
theſe Three Heads. 


x. That- the Penalties to be inflifted upon them , 
want nothing of being a Condition of Communion to 
them, —_ Miniſters, p. }, 4- 

2. That their Authority is from Chrift, and ſo »» 
0a ag Power tan Unbiſhop and Unprieſt, or diſable 
them, p. 4, 5+ 

3- Fhat they -.c bound to obey their Biſhops and 
Metropolitan, p. 5, 6. 


& Arg. 1. The Oaths being impoſed under ſuch unjuſt 
5 © and mercikeſs Penalties, and attended with ſuch fatal 
/) © Conſequences, will warrant Separation ; and wans 
* wathing of being made a Condition of Communion, &Cc. 


. | Now 
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Now to ſpeak in his way, There may be forty things 
we know, which may have the ſame fatal Conſequence ; 
for fo.it would be if the Clergy ſhould not ſubſcribe to 
rhe Service-Book and Articles ; if they ſhould not de- 
claire their Aſſent and Conſent to all and every thing 
contained inthe Book of Common-Prayer, And fo it 
would have been in former Kings Reigns, if the Oaths 
of Allegiance and Supremacy had not been taken. So 
chat there always was upon this Author's Argument, a 
ſuÞFcient warrant for Non Swearers and Non-Con- 
formers, to Separate from thoſe that did ſwear and 
did conform. For Papiſt and Difſenter will join with 
him in the Clamour, and each for themſelves, as he for 
his own, will complain of #xjuft axd mercileſs Penalties, 
Penalties there are, and they are great, but they are 
neither —_ or mercileſs,it the Government is not other- 
wiſe to be ſecured. Bur it doth not ſeem that they are 
unjuſt and mercileſs, by his way of repreſenting them ; 
for as if he. did-not believe ir himſelf, he is fain to dreſs 
them up with all the Sazbenito's of an Inquiſition, and 
the molt extravagant aggravations ; for thus he opens 
the cafe : Aſter Six Months warnino, and frequent 
rabling, if we take not. the Oaths, we are ſilenced for Six 
Months more ; ſo then ( mark: the conſequence) if the 
Oaths be not taken, all the Churches in England muſt be ſhut 
up. T1 hknow not any conſiderable difference betwixt this and 
« Popiſh Interdift ; wither mattys it much, whether we 
lie at the mercy af the Pope or a Parliament, whether God 
(hall be worſhipped in the Laud, or not, &c.' ' * 

So that it ſeems by. their not taking the'O.ths, and 
their deprivation uponit,' we have neither Go#nor Reli- 
grow among ns, (in the Phraſe of cheirnew Liturgy; ) 
or in the Phraſe uſed upon the like occalion by others, 
the Ark of God is removed,: and the. Glory NG 
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from our 1/-az/. But though we pity-other mens miſe- 
ries, and could wiſhthat our Brethren were as we ares 
yet webleſs God, that whereas by the m_— Interdi& 
every Church was required to be ſhut in the Land, {( as 
it was for above Six Years in the Reign of King John) 
all ours are open : And though the Few that refuſe the 
Oaths, and now remain deprived, are too many, yet 
that theſe neither bearthe proportion of the 12000 to 
the 16000 of the Clergy that were outed ia (2, Mary's 
tine, ( as M. Parker computes it) nor of the 2000 to the 
10000, as it's ſaid was in the Reign of King Char/ct IT. 

But to return to the Point, What, ſaith he, doth this 
want of teing mae 4 cond:tiou of Communion tÞ us, quate= 
pus Miniſters? 

To this I an{wer, 


1. Suppoſe it to want nothing of being made a con- 
dition of Communion-to them, as Minilters, yet whar 
is this to the People, of whom, as Church-Members, 
that is not required ? This is a tender Point, and: what 
he durſt not rouch upon : For grant that they had cauſe 
to ſeparate, yet what would they do without a People ? 
And how would the People juſtifie their Separation 
with the Miniſters, _ whom no ſuch Obligations 
were haid, as on the Miniſters? So that tho the Non- 
{wearing Clergy might lawfully ſeparate without ſin 
from our Communion, yet they muſt ſeparate alone ; 
while none of the People could join with them in their 
Separation, without erp Jars of a notorious Schiſm. 
For what reaſon would there have been for the Miniſters 
Separation, if the Oaths had not been required of them ? 
And what reaſon canthere be then for the Peoples Non- 
Communion, 'who ( as Church Members } ſtand as 
frce from fuch Obligations, as if no ſuch Revolution 


as 
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as the preſent had hapned, and na' ſuch; Oaths had been 
at all impoſed. | | . 
. 2. Though there be this obligation laid upon Mini- 
ſters, yet what 1s this Political Security required of 
them, to their Communion with the Church ? May 
Perſons when grieved by the Secular Power, and depri- 
ved of their Livelihoods by an AQ of Parliament, re- 
venge it upon the Church? And will they interdi& 
themſelves irs Communion, and break it in pieces, be- 
caule they are thus injured, as they ſuppoſe ? 
- 3. If they are not ſuffered to officiate as Minilters, 
yet.they may ſtill join in the ſame Communion as Lay-/ 
men. VL of . 

To this he anſwers, TE a) 

If no Lay- Power can make or unmake a Biſhop, Prieſt, 
or Deaccn, then the Charge of our Miniſtry will fill lye up- 
on As, notwnhbſtanding this depriving Att, and mece{/ity 
will ye-upon «us to diſcharge tt at our Peral..' i) | i 4 7 
Þ. This leads meto his Second Argument ; |but before I 
proceed to it, let him underitand, That heproctedsup- 
on a gro6 miſtake, by confounding Deprivation with 
Degradation. For what Act 15 there that doth. ( in his 
Phraſe, p. 5.) Vs Biſhop. and Un-Prieft mex ? All. that 
the Civil'Power here pretends to,01s:to: ſecure it . felf 
apainſt the pratices of Diflatistied»Perfons; and to'try 
who 'are ſuch, it requires an Oath of Allegiance to be: 
taken to.their Majeſties, by all in Office, |Ecclefiaſtical, 
Civilor Military : Andin caſe of Retufal;by Depriva- 
tion todiſable ſuch, as far as they can, fromendangeting 
the Publick Safety. Buri rhe:Clergy ſodeprived think - 
fit ta take the Oaths, they arein#&u quo, without any 
New Conlecration or Re: Opdination. TOSS TER 

_—_ cleared the Argument of this miſtake; Fſhalk 
ROW 0} « a'vt ELOIEDTS 
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Arg.2. 4 Clerpy-man's Authority is from God;and notwith- 
flanaing any Civil Att to the contrary, he is bound to take 
care of his Offi:e, though the moſt bitter Perſecutions attend 
him for ſo doing. And therefore if they will warrant a Ci- 
vil Act to difable us from doing our Duties, they muſt ex. 
cuſe us, . tf we have theſe dreadful apprebenſions of the Ac- 
count. we have to give ; That we. exdeavonr to do it as we 
can at our hazard, when we are not ſuffered to do it in Com- 
munian with them, Pp. 

The Sum of his Argument is, That being they receive 
their Authority from God, no Civil Power can diſable 
them from the exerciſe of chzir duty : Andif ic doth, 
they are bound to quit the Communion of the Church, 
where ſodiſabled. The Force of which may be reſolved 
into theſe Three Queſtions. 


Q..r. Whether a Biſhop duly Conſecrated, or a Mi- 
niſter duly Ordain'd, may not be lawfully ſuſpended 
and deprived from the execution of his Office, by the 
Secular Power, :where there is ſufficient reaſon for it ? 

2. Whether a Refuſal ro give Security to the Secular 
Power for a peaceable bebaviour, and Obedience, by 
Oath, .may nor be a ſuFicient reaſon ? | 
3. : Whether if ſo :deprived; he is. notwithſtandin 
bound-as a private Member'to join in Communion with 
that Church whereof he was a Miniſter before ; if no- 
thiog unlawful be required of him 1n that Communion; 
and not to ſeparate from it ? 

Q.1.As to the firſt, Whether a' Biſhop duly conſecra- 
ted, &c. our Author is not very clear ; but'if he is co 
be underſtood, he takes away all ſuch Power from the 
Secular Authority. So p. 5./ Our Metropolitan, and ſeve. 
ral other Biſhops, are now attually by.a ſecular Att Deprived. 
But are they Deprived by any Canons, or Canonical Cenſures 

> of 
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ef theChurch? And he makes a ſutable Diſtintion be- 
twixt what he allows tothe One, and not to the Other : 
viz.I (hall eaſily grant that the Secular Power hath often ſci- 
. 2*d Eff 1tes, and impriſoned and baniſhed their Perſons : but 
ſtill they were accounted Biſhops of Thoſe Churches, and 
ceaſed not to diſcharge their Duty, &c. And p. 6. Our 
Author will think to tell us Tales, How Emperonrs have 
put out Biſhops, &c. But it ts one thing to att- in purſuance 
of the Canons of th: Church, and another thing to att aoninſt 
them, &C. | 

Now, in anſwer to all this ramble, I ſhall tranſcribe 
what the judicious M:ſoz reply'd to two or three Ob- 
jeRions of this kind, [ De Minift. Angl. 1.3. co. 6.] 


0bj-. ©* Is not the Depofition of a Biſhop a Spiri- 
© tual Cenſure ? how therefore can tit be aſcribed to Se. 
**cular Powers ? SH 

Anſcv. ** The Secular Powers depoſe a Biſhop, not by 
« way of Degradation, but Excluſion. They exclude 
« him, not from his Orders, as if he had them nor; 
& but fromthe Gift, that he may not exerciſe it. An 
© not from that neither abſolutely, but after a fort ; that 
& he ſhould not exerciſe his Office, as to: their Subjects, 
«nor in their Dominions. Which the holieſt Princes 
«in the Beſt and Primitive Times have often exer- 
«*ciſed. 

Objed. « Can a Prince take away what -he cannot 
« o1ve! 

S oſw « He cannot give, and ſo cannot take away 
« the intrinfick Power of the Word and Sacraments, 
« proceeding from the Keys of Ordination : but the ex- 
« trinſfical Power and Licenſe of exercifing the Miniſte- 
* rjal Office, received by Ordination, he can in his Do- 
« minions confer, and again tuke away, if the Caſe o 


© requires. Lleave 
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' .* I leavethereſt about an;AE of Parliament to. this 


- Author's peruſal, at his leiſure. .. 


+ 2.2. Whether it may not be lawful for the Secular 

Power to deprive Perſons in Orders,. for Crimes com- 
mitted againſt the Stare z and particularly, upon refuſal 
to give Security to the Government for their peaceable 
Behaviour, and Allegiance by Oath ? 

The-General, our Author expreſly denies; and the 
Particular Caſe he will not allow,becauſe it's the reaſon 
why the General was maintained. So he faith, p. 5. 

Neither the Clergy nor People [in the Primitive Times] 
renounced their Biſbops unleſs they wire guilty of ſuch Crimes 
for which-the Cenſures of the Church did d:poſe them, or the 
Canons iplo facto deprive them. But where's the Herſi- ? 
wheve are any of all theſe'Ctimes, for which t ſe our Biſhops 
merit Depoſition ; or what juſt Cenſure of the Charch hath 
paſs d upon them ? | 

Now I anfwer wich Msſox, Where was the AQ of 
the Church, in the Depoſition of 46/athear ? And where 
was the Eccleſiaſtical Crime'he was\charg'd with ? 

And asto the Oaths,I ſhall anſwer again in the words 
of the ſame\ celebrated Author : © Not without Cauſe 
** was there a made, That all Magiſtrates, whether 
«Sacerdotal orCivil,ſhould take anOath, That theQueen 
« [El;z.] was Supreme Governour, and under thepain 
&« of Depoſition : Which Oath ſince the Popiſh Biſhops 
© refuled, they were deprived of their Honours and 
« Churches: nor undeſervedly, becauſc they were pre- 
« {ſumed to he for the Pope's Supremacy. 

. And the ſame parity of reaſon may hold for Admini- 
ſtring and Taking the Oath of Allegiance to King W-/- 
liam and ' Queen Mary, ſince they that refuſe to' take 
That, may be preſumed to think their Allegianve due 
to another. 


And 
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And that Author adds further, : when the ſaid Oath 
was tendred-to thoſe Biſhops by illuſtricus Perſons de- 
puted thereunto, and they -would not be perſwaded 
to take it, Epiſcoperibus ſuis tandem aliquindo juxta le- 
gem Parliamentariam ſunt abdicati; which I leave to 
our Author to Engliſh. 

I thipk this Caſe is at an end. 

£: 3. Whether it a Perſon be lawfully deprived of 
the exerciſe of his Miniſtry; he is notwithſtanding 
bound, as a private Member, to communicare in that 
Church, &c. | 

This our Author denies, for he would have it, ' that 
they are bound to-concinue in the exerciſe of their Of- 
tice, to do it as they can, when not ſuffered to do it in 
Communion with them. Not ſuffered, he means with- 
out taking the Oaths, 

The Sum is, That if they are not permitted to ex- 
erciſe their Miniſterial FunC&tion, they think them- 
ſelves obliged to ſet up Convyenticles, and maintain a 
{ſeparate Communion. : 
| Now this may make two Quelitions. 

Whether Ordination obliges ſuch an one to the atu- 
af exerciſe of his Office, when forbid by the Magi- 
ſtrate ? And then whether for the exerciſe of bis 
Miniſtry, he may and is obliged to {et up and main- 
tain a ſeparate Communion ? 

1. Whether Ordination obliges ſuch an one, &#c. 

Tothis I anſwer : If a Magiſtrate may lawfully de- 
prive, (as I have ſhewed he may) then the Clerk ma\ 
be lawfully deptived. And it lawtully deprived, he 
's bound to ſubmit to ſuch Deprivation. And that 11 
ybedience to the Magittrate, whom we are taught (#5 
he knows) not to reſiſt, But to officiate notwith- 
tanding ſuch a Prohibition, is in our way to take up 
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Arms againſt him ; and in a lowet ito\do what the 
Pope doth in a higher Station, and"tb contronl his? Ju- 
riſdition. Our Author undertakes. to te} us -what 
was done ih the Primitive Times: but if he had con- 
ſulted them, he would have found, that when by the 
Imperial Power Euſtathius was put out of Antibth, A- 
thanaſins out of Alexandria, and Paulus out of Coſtan- 
rizople, though the Orthodox complained : 6f-the In- 
juſtice of it, as done upon the malicious ſaggeſtiory of 
the Arians, yet they never queſtioned the Emperour's 
Power. But ſuppoſing that he is not bound in this 
caſe; and that he may as lawfully, and is as much ob- 
liged to exerciſe his Office as ever : Yet what is this 
to a Separation? For is he ſo obliged; that rather than 
not officiate, he may and ought to break off from Com- 
munion with the Church ? It's agreed toby all, thar 
we are to continue in the Communion of the Church 
we are of as long as we can; and that a Separation 
from it is like a Divorce; which is the laſt Extremi- 
ty, and which nothing can juſtify but when the 
Terms of Communion are unlawful. But one depri- 
ved of his Miniſtry may hold Communion with the 
Church if he will, ſince there is no change in the 
Terms, and the Church' is as much the ſame when 
he is not a Miniſter-in it. as when he is: And his ofi- 
ciating as a Minifter, being not a Term of Commu- 
nion, the Communion with it is the ſame when he is 
not a Miniſter as when he is. 

This was true Do&rine-againlt the Difſenters when 
time was; he was a Schiſmatick who gave this as 
a reaſon for his Separation. And if they now proceed 
on the ſame Principles with the Diſflenters, and take 
up their Arguments, there is as much reaſon to charge 
them with Schiſm, as they had to charge the Diſſen- 
ters, - Arz. 


qgainſt a ntw Separation. 

Are. 3. He argues from the SubjeQion.the People and 
Clergy owe tothe Biſhops, and the Biſhops owe to 
their Metropolitan: So that if Biſhops or Metropo- 
litan be deprived, and others ſubſtituted in their room, 
it will anavoidably neceſſitate a Schiſm. 

Our Author that undertakes to give us an account 
of: the Senſe, Judgment, and Prattice of the primitive 
times, would have done well ro have given us a touch 
or two of his Skill that way, by ſome credible Au- 
thorities ; and particularly of fuch a SubjeCtion of the 
Biſhop to-the! Metropolitan, to the Confutation of 
fome'of. St.'Cyprian's Epiſtles: And that Biſhops af- 
ter the Proceedings againſt them by Imperial Autho- 
rity, were ſtill scconnted Biſhops of thoſe Churches they 
betore were Biſhops of,—and neither Clergy wor Peo+ 
ple renounced them, unleſs they were guilty of ſuch Crimes, 
for which the Cenſures of the Church did depoſe them, or 
the Canons iplo tatto deprive them, as Herefie :- or that 
there is no way-to free us fromthe Subjeftionand Obe. 
dience we owe to them, but either Death, Deprivari- 
os, or their own  Renuntiation; which laſt, he ſaith, 
W45 NEU accounted commendable in 4 =_ For the 
Chriſtian World has hitherto been - perſuaded, that 
in ſitting Cafes both Biſhops mighr' be deprived, and 
both Clergy and People diſcharged of any Obedience 
owing to them,” 'by a ſecular Authority : (as has been 
ſhewed) But if what this Author ſuggeſts, be a juſt 
Enumeration of all the caſes for which Biſhops may 
be deprived ; then there is no caſe in reſerve for the 
ſecular Power to forbid ordeprive; and if by the Ine 
petuoſity of that Power (as his Words are) a Biſhop 
was ſet over « Church or Dioceſs, in oppoſition to one 
there 'canonically placed already, it wou!ll always its 
courſe produce a Schiſm., This he faith was, and this 
oe” þ 2 is 
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is the caſe, for owr Metropolitan and ſeveral other 
Biſbops are now attually by a Secular AF deprived, and be- 
cauſe by a ſecular Aft deprived, and for no Crimes for 
which the Cenſures of the Church depoſe them ; they are 
Biſhops ſtill, and they are bound to takecare of their Churches, 
and their Churches to live in Subjeition to them. 

* This Subject cannot be thorowly handled without 
paſſing ſome {Limits I deſirenot to tranſgreſs, thoug!1 
the way that he has handled it in, and the ſmall De- 
terence he gives to, nay the Contempt he caits upon 
the ſecular Power, concerning it ſelf and interpoſing in 
the caſe, deſerves a ſevere Rebuke ; and- which 1s ſo 
far from doing any real Service tg the Right Reverend 
Perſons he takes upon him todefend, that ir would be 
to their Diſadvantage, had not the Impertinency of 


the Perſon plainly diſcovered,there are none of them in 
his Counſel, | $ 

But ro return to our Author, ſuppoſe the caſe be'as 
he'tepreſents it, how comes this to eceſſitate'a Schifni 
withus? © 1 | Wu * 
| Istbecauſe theſe venerable Perſons ſtand deprived ? 
[Then it is not becauſe of any thing unlawful inthe 
Church; but becauſe of the Biſhops that ſuffer by the 
State, a Schilin may warrantably be made by the 
Clergy and-People. 

Is it not for that reaſon alone, but becauſe others 
are tO be ſubſtituted in their room ; then why is there 
a Separation before it ; and his Argument proceeds up- 
on this, that they are bound to join and go along with 
the Biſhops. Op £1 

Why muſt this neceſſitate a .Schiſm to all ?: For arc 


| thoſe Dioceſles and Clergy, who have their Biſhops, 


equally invoived in the fame caſe with thoſe-chat.are 
deprived of theirs ? | 


Or 


againſt a ntw Separation. 
Or why muſt it-neceſſitate a Schiſm,: when the Me- 
tropolitan and-Biſhops deprived, declare their Aver- 


ſion to any ſuch Separation ? Vance 
This Argument will. ſerve either way ; for if the 
Clergy and People are obliged to ſubmit to and obey 
their ' Biſhops, and -the Biſhops their Metropolicans ; 
Then thoſe that are- of the Province and Uioceſles, 
where their Metropolitan and Biſhops have taken the 
Oaths, are obliged to adhere to their Metropolitan and 
Biſhops, and may as warrantably and-as much ought 
to ſeparate from theſe that ſet themſelves againſt Au+ 
thority, and refuſe to ſwear Allegiance to it, as they 
6n the other fide think they may and ought to.ſeparate 
from thoſe that do comply wich it.  ottly oparn 
Again if they are obliged thus to'go with their 
Metropolitan and Biſhops ; then if the Metropolitan 
and Biſhops, notwithſtanding their Deprivation, -con- 
tinue in the.Communion. of the Church; then they. 
are obliged- alſo to''continne ; +and if they ſeparate 
when thoſe: don't [Teparatey: they mult by his |Argu+ 

ment become Schiſmaticks. | 
Laſtly, If they feparate becauſe they. proceed (as 
he ſaith) according #0 the Senfe, Judgment, . and' Prai 
Hice'of 'the Ancient Church + I'would tain. underſtand, 
when the Chriſtians ever refuſed Communion! with a 
Church, becauſe of Matters of State j | or divided 
from others, becauſe thoſe they divide from rhought 
it lawful and their Duty, to fwear Allegiance to zhe- 
Sovereign Power ? 21 49 290 mil (iu yori 
\ In fine, a Schiſm. it muſt be;. and a Scluſm.theyiare 
reſolved ro make, let there be reaſon: ar none fer it; 
And (as Truth will out) ſo he bath atilaſt revealed 
the Myſtery, and after all thepretences they make,. 
that it's for not deſerting God his Charch. and their., Du- 
ty » 
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ts; thera ſeems to be! fomethiog:clſe at theibottom, 
and whether it be ſo qr 80, -Lkave tlie Reader to judg 
by what he tells us we muſt;expeR; and why.:;. viz, 
Though they may go' clothed in Purple and fine Linen 

as fome others would have done, or thought, to have 

one, had the happy days of the ;laſt - Reign continu-« 
ed) «nd. fare ſumptuonſly every day;; w*ilf care” is taken 
that we'may be ſtarwed:; yet: they tuft expett to be Pultid, 
#nd then Mes will ſpeak and write their Minds freely) 
For in vain ua . you imagine, that when Men have nothing 
to lofe, they heve-any thing to fear. No Sirs, if nos 
thing elſe will doit, wewil humble you, and throw 
fuch a Fice into. your Church. hy' the Schiſm we will 
make; that you may: be ſ{erifibie- you have provoked 
Men of Spirit, and that; if .'we cannot have Purple 
and fing Ludnen, ' and ſumptuous Fare with:you, - will 
make .yow:as miſerable as;; our ſelves. Look you to: 
it, for:b&rwixt Diſſenterand Diſſeoter, we will grind: 
you. to Death; and make you rue;that ever we left your 
Chuarchy /or that the Government hath made us thus 
uneaſy under it. Hoi nie? 

This 1 rake to be but 2 juſt. Comment on this -bold 
Fexr of his'2\ But ler him and'thoſe of his Mind'che- 
cHh this malignant humour. ':L am '\conkdent :no wile 
origood': Man: but. will think chaſe: that are of this 
Kidaey: had better beout of the Church than in it ; 
Fhey are ſuch.as there was no great reaſon to oblige, 
when in; our - Communion, /nor. to fear (threaten as 
they will) when out of it. [ D197; 

Bur: ks: for' thoſe whomiby their frantick Zeal and 
fair :Pretences they delude;;we ought toipity and to: 
pray for them, and with Meekneſs toſhew them their 


_ -» Fhether our Author hath ſtated the caſe. Vighl, - 
51703 "a 
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ayainſt a new'Separation. 
Mall, with him, Jrve 10 nnifſerene Perſoy's 16 Juag : 
but if he hath not fas T'\thmk has been ſhffictently 
proved) then, to uſe his Words,' they*may waſh their 
Hands nith Pilate, but they cannot wipe 'of rhe Crime of 
_ they are by this new Separation juſtly charged 
with, & | T7 _ 


WUIJ 


$. II. Of thePublick'Gogd../ © 
But'now he opens a' new Scene. Before he confi- 
dered the caſe with , reſpe& to the Church, but now 
he: comes; to, conſidet | it with: refpe&t to the' State. 
His Deſign before was to vindicate thervlelyes; if he 
cond, from a'Schiſm, and ro charge it upon us: But 
now his Deſign is to expoſe the'Arguments.for the 
Oaths, - and to make thoſe that rake them guilty of 
Perjury. 1n order to which, ' he thus fates the'caſe 
for his Adverlary ; The whole ſtreſs: of - his Diſcourſe, 
faith he, is founded 04 this Yingle Point. © * That the 
Conſideration of the pablick Good, doth diffelve che Ob- 
* ligation of an Oath to a Sovereien Prince, rightfully 
* claiming. For this he muſt mean, if he will ſpeak to 
the Pu rpoſf e a 7 6k | 
. Tn Oppoſition tothis, befairh, "Thar no Prettxce of 
pablick Good whatſoever tan warrant. us to dtſtroy d.law- 
ful King, or take off the Obligations of” an Oath, where- 
by we have bound our ſelves in all things lawful and ho- 
neſt to obey him. And he immediately adds, The con- 
trary our R. Anthor "undertakes to' prove; 'which I can- 
not reflett upon without Grief ; becauſe it ſeems to me a 
task, which would much better become a C ommittee-Man, 
or Sequeſtrator, thaw a Divine of the: Church of Eng- 
land. And certainly ſo it would, if the Author of 
the Diſcourſe had undertaken ' to prove what he here 
charges 
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charges him with, .viz».'That che. pablick Gao will 

ky Sy 20 deſtroy;a levful King &c.... But all chew lo 
this ; Man cannot. believe. Knfar, and therefore here; 
turgs: tothe. Conſideration of the Propoſition Concern: 
ing the diſſolving of an Oath for the ſake of the pub- 
lick Good: or as the Diſcourſe words it, p. 7.:The 
publick Good is the true or Joſe Meaſure of the Obligat:- 
on in publick Oaths. Ag3 ge e:faith, If we ſhould 
grant that he had ba # in Theſi, yet he bas no where 
ſo much as offered to prove it in Fhpotheſi ;, and apph it 
to gur particular ole. 

Suxely our Autho ngyer read the, Book he. | Perxpnds 
to .. qr if he %id , he muſt have a bad M emory, 
or.a very bad Conſcience : for the Dijegwſe thus pro- 
ceeds ung, p- 3+ 

I ſhall enquire into two Things. 

1. The Nature and Meaſure and Obligation of peli:, 
Teal, ark in general. 

2. The Difftulties pbk relate to-our Oaths in parti- 
cular ; upon the laſt of which he ſpends two thindsp 
the Book. 

And now let. us ſee what, our Author has to offer in 
Confutation of what is rightly called the ſingle Pcs 
in the Diſcourſe about the; Obligation of Politica 
Oaths, and the Influence the . Conſideration of. the 
publick Good has in them. 

I ſhall try, in his Phraſe, to briog his rambling Ar- 
Comegys into ſome order ; and what he has to lay is, 

.» That the ublick Good is impraQticable and lia- 
ble to be buſes. 
' 2. Who ſhall be the Judg ? 

3. What is the publick Good? ? 

[ hope he willgive me leave to begin with the laſt, 
if not tor the fake of reaſon and rue order, yet for 

the 
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the quaint Expreſſion of his Friend, - that publick or 
common Good is a common Notion, and ſignifies nothing 
unleſs it be ſlated and explained, Inquiry, p. 10. 

1. What is this publick Good ? Our Author enters 
upon this Point in a fit of Quixotiſm ; I deſire to know 
of our Author where this Divine Beauty dwells, whom all 
: our Knights Errants run mad for, and fill the World 

with Blood and Slaughter ? And he anſwers for him in 

a very Metaphylical ſtrain ; She « generally made « de- 
| licate = = in the gr git 4 ſeparate inviſible Be- 
' ing, diſtinguiſ}'d from all perſonal Intere#t and Benefit. 
Now with his good leave, I deſire to know of him; 
where theſe Platonick Gentlemen live, that doat thus 
upon Ideas and Abſtrafts, and run mad for ſuch a ſe- 
parate and inviſible Being, which they: call Pablick 
Good ; that 1s, in his phraſe, good for no body. For 
I am apt to fancy no body will be found to be for that 
any more than himſelf. et E 

But let's ſee whether he that keeps out of this" wad 
Crew, (as he callsit) and that is willing to put in for 4 
ſhare in it, comes off with any better Succeſs; and 
whether after all the Knowledg he pretends to have of 
this Divine Beauty, he can better deſcribe it ? 

Publick Good, ſaith he, is a perſonal Good, and that 
which makes for the welfare of every one in the Commu- 
nity; and which every Man hath or ought to have a ſhare 
in. Or if you would have it in the ſame Quixotian 
ſtrain, She #'s a moſt ſweet-natur'd Creature, that doth 
good to all, &c. To dohim right, as to the Notion 
he is not alone; for the ſame way goes the' Inquirer, 

), Io. RY | 

: Now I very. much queſtion this. their Notion of . 

Publick Good, I grant _ every particular _— 
"at 
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hath his ſhare and right in the Publick.. But, 

1, That is not as a particular Perfon, but as a Mem- 
ber of the Publick.. And he aGtually ſhares 1n it, 
when his particular Good and the Good of the Whole, 
or the General Good, meer together : but if they are 
{eparated,, and become inconliſtent, it then becomes a 


perſonal and private Good. 


* 


2, Publick Good. is ſo far from:comprehending in it 
the. Good of every Individual, or of every Party of 
Men, that the particular Good of Perſons, Parties and 
Corporations is often deſtroyed for the Good of the 
Publick ;. and they are often undone for. the preſerya- 
tion and:benefit of the Community : For as the Inqui- 
ry (though. in contradiQtion to himſelf in the Sentence 
juſt before) ſaith, If it be ſuch a Good (or rather ſuch 
an Evil) as is only for the benefit of a Party, and, in 
reſpett of the whole, of the leaſt or a ſmall number, [and 
much more of a particular Perſon] *"## impoſſible it: 
ſhould be a Publick Good. | $0 that if perſonal Good and 
publick Good may be and often are inconliſtent, the 
publick Good is not a perſonal.Gocd. 

3. Publick Good, that makes for the welfare of Eve- 
ry one in the Community, is a Divine Beauty indeed, bur 
it's 4 delicate fine thing in the Abſtratt, an inviſible Be- 
ing, nof to, be met with in this lower World. And 
when we ſpeak of it as it is, it's in the Diſcourſer's 
Language, a General Good only. 

And therefore after all, I ſhall make bold to con- 
clude in that Author's words, [ Diſcourſe p. 9.] The 
Right of. «. Perſon ® not to be taken as diſtinit from the 
Publick Good. For if it be inconſiſtent nith it, there « 
-1 ground to ſet up a perſonal Intereſt againſt a Publick 

ood.. 


2. He 
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2. He argues againſt Publick Good's being the mea- 
ſure of the Obligation of publick Oaths ; becauſe it's 
impratticable and very liable to be abuſed. Thus our 
Author; How ſpecious ſoever any Propoſition may ſeem 
in the Theory, yet, it ought not to be eſteemed right or 
ſound, if it be impratticable, without filling the World 
with perpetual Troubles and Confuſions, p. 8. And ſo he 
runs on for ſeveral Columns together in a rant againſt 
the Miſchiefs this Pretence has uſhered into the World, 


. 10, | 
F The Sum of all which is, © That Publick Good doth 
* not take off the obligation of publick Oaths, or make 
*it lawful totake New, becauſe this DoQrine is im- 
© praCticable ; and it's impraQticable, becauſe it's very 
© liable to be abuſed. Now belides the Inconſequence 
of this, this is a way of arguing that may ſerve againſt 
any thing; and if we put Publick Juſtice, or Laws, 
or Religion, or Reformation, into the place of Pub- 
lick Good, it will hold in any of. them as well as the 
other. As for Example, the DoQtrine of reforming 
* the Church [how corrupt {oever] is very liable to be 
* abuſed ; for the greateſt part of Mankind being 
©wicked and credulous againſt their Governours, un- 
© der this pretence a ſort of Knaves, with ave Fools, 
© may at any timecryup a Reformation, and overturn 
* any Eſtabliſhment, cc. 

But he may ſay, it's not the publick Good that doth 
this Miſchief, and makes it jmpraticable, but the pre- 
zexce of it. But how ſhall we know when it really 
is ſo, and when lo in pretence ? Our Author is filent 
in the caſe, but the Inquirer has an' Anlwer ready ; 
Nothing can be a Publick Good to any Nation, where the 
exerciſe and prattice of it is not warranted by the Law, 

D 2 Cuſtom, 
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Cuſtom, and Conſtitution of that Nation, p: 11, & 20. 
And with him agrees the Author of the Diſcourſe, 
p. 8. (excepting 1n the Nothing can) The Laws, Rights 
and Cuſtoms, are the Standard of the Publick Good of a 
Country. But then theſe Two differ about the Confſti- 
tution, and that is not a Controverſy here to be en- 
tred intb., The Uſe I make of it 1s, That the Pub- 
lick Good 1s ſtill the meafure of the Obligation of Po- 
litical Oaths, as is at laſt acknowledged even by the 
Inquirer. But yet, if after all I ſhould deny the Iz- 
quirer's Propoſition, that. Nothing can be a Publick 
Good, but 8c. 'and ſhould ſay, that the Publick Good 
is above all Law and Cuſtom, I conceive I ſhould not 
miſtake. For what made Cuſtom, Law and Confti- 
tution, but the Publick Good ? And if a Caſe ſhould 
happen, which never happened before, in which the 
Publick Good 1s fa far concerned, that without ſome 
extraordinary Courſe. be preſently taken, the Nation 
and Government will be.deſtroyed, I do not queſtion, 
but this Caſe will as much require the Care of the 


Nation, as any Caſe now doth require the making of 


a'Law, for which there was no Law before :. Or as it's 
requiſite, that there ſhould be a Chancery to adjuſt 
thoſe Matters,to which the Letter of the Law doth not 
reach. - For there are ſuch things as Neceſſity, Equi- 
ty, and Reaſon of State, which are Law all over the 
World ; and that are as much the Standard by which 
all Laws and Cuſtoms, .in extraordinary Caſes and 
Events, are to be adjuſted ; as Law and Cuſtom are 
the Standard by which all ordinary Caſes are to be de- 


rermined, and which are the ſettled meaſures of the 


Obedience we owe to Governours. Such a Caſe was 
that in Polazd, when Henry of Valois: in haſte and 


with 
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with ſecrecy left the Throne vacant. A Caſe extraor. 
dinary, and which they had no Law to govern them 
in, but they had that which is a Law to Law ; Nes+ 
ceſſity and the Preſervation of the Nation, that ſoon 
taught them what was to be done. 

This brings me to conſider, 

3. Who ſhall be the Judg? that is, Either who 
ſhall Judg when the Publick Good is invaded, and 
when the Laws, Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions, are vio- 
lated ? Or, who ſhall judg what's fit to de done in 
{ucha caſe, by way of Remedy? As to the former, 
the Caſe before us is ſuppoſed to be notorious, and 
what has an evident tendency to the DeſtruCtion of 
the Government : Of which ſome things are of that 
Nature, as they aredeſtruCtive of Government where- 
ever they are, as the Deſertion of a Kingdom; or the 
natural Incapacity of the Governour by Lunacy, &«. 
Other things there are which are deſtruQtive of the 
National Conſtitution, and ſuch amongſt us has been 
thought to be an abſolute and univerſal Power of dif- 
penſing with the Laws. Now, when the Caſes are 
notorious, this Author might as well have asked, who 
ſhall be the Judg, whether the Banks are broken. 
down in an Inundation ; or whether there is a Breach 
in the Walls when they ſee the Enemy preſs through 
it ; or the City in the Power of the Enemy, when 
they ſee the Fortifications of it diſmantled ? 

But who ſhall be the Judg, that is again, by way of 
Remedy ? Here our Author thus puts the Caſc, either 
that muſt be the Supream Governour, or lome other 
Man or Body of Men, or the Mobile. The former he 
chuſes for himſelf ; the ſecond he argues out of the 


way ; and the third he gives to his Adverſary : For 
thus 
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thus he concludes; After all the matter comes to tne 
Mobile, and every Man muſt judg for himſelf :— And 
have not we extreamly mended; the matter, by putting it 
into the Power of every Subjedt to depoſe his King ; or 
at leaſt to endeavour it. to his utmoſt, in caſe he appre- 
hends it will be for the publick Good? p. 9. 

As to the firſt of theſe the Supreme Governonr, the 
caſe we are upon immediately concerns himſelf ; and 
then either there muſt be no Judg, or he cannot be the 
Judg. For ſuppoſe the Controverſy be about the Suc- 
ceſion and Title ; ſuppoſe about an Incapacity, a 
Deſertion and Vacancy ; ſuppoſe it- be about the Vio- 
lation and Deftruftion of the Government ard Con- 
ſftitution deſigned by him; or the Nature and Obliga- 
tion of the Oaths tohim. This 1s not only to make 
him a perſonal Judg inhis own cafe, (which the Law 
permits net in Suirs of Law betwixt Prince and Sub- 
je) but to ſet him above himlelf, and in our Au- 
thor's Phraſe, to ſet a Supream above « Supream. And 
chen the Queſtion ſhould be put, not who is the Judg, 
but whether there is any Judy ? But I readily grant 
that the Supream Governour has no Supream, and 
whatever has been done in a caſe extraorduiary, doth 
no more make a Convention or Parliament Judges, 
(properly fo called) than that the Parliament is equal 
ro the King, becauſe he can make no Laws withour 
them. 

As for the Caſe of the People, our Author writes as 
if he had never read his Adverſary, who after he had 
reſolved the Point into the Common Good, faith,” I do 
not hereby go about to ſet up the Power of the People over 
Kings, which is in effett to overthrow Monarchy , for then 
the whole Soveraignty would lie in the People, and Kings 
world be but their Servants, Pp. 18. And 
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And therefore there is the third caſe remaining, 
which is that of a Body of M'n; and thus the Qyeſti- 
on is put in the Dz{courſe : 

Whether the Law of our Nation doth not bind «s 
to Allegiance to a Kjng and Queen in aitual Poſſeſſion of 
the Throne, by conſent of the Three Eſtates of the 
Realm: And whether ſuch an Oath may not lawfully be 
taken, notwithſtanding any former Oath, p. 8, | 

This he undertakes to prove, p. 13. as that's no 0- 
ther than the Conſent of the People, whole true Repre- 
ſentatives they are, as he ſhews. p 

To this our Author has nothing to ſay ;. but the. [x- 
qirer, that he may ſeem to. ſay ſomewhat, took what 
ſerved his turn, aud left out the reſt : (to ule his own 
Words) For this Adverſary having faid, - p. 18. If 
there be a Rule, the general Conſent of the People joyned 
with the Common Good ſeems to have been that, which our 
Anceſtors pretended to : hepreſently runs out upon this 
ina vehement Expoltulation ; Where or how can all the 
People meet ? As it the Author he oppoſes thought of 
no leſs than the numbring oft the People. from Dax to 
Beerſheba-: Or as if there was no way of taking the 
General Conſent but by an Univerſal Aſſembling. He. 
that quoted what was juſt before and after, could not 
miſs the Explication there given ; The Conſent of the 
People. that is the Three Eſtates of the Realm, &c. p. 
19. and elſewhere. 

I might think here of cloſing the Diſcourſe upon 
Publick Good, when he: himſelf grows. weary of it ; 
but to give an Anſwer to what remains, it's fic with 
him to return to ir. 

The Author of the Diſcourſe towards the beginning, 


treating of the Nature and Meaſure. of the Obligation 
i.. That 


of political Oaths, ſhew'd. 
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1. That the Obligation was not barely from the 
Oath, but from ſomewhat antecedent to it, p. 4- 

2. That the Publick Good is that Antecedent, the 
main End chiefly concerned in the Obligation ; and 
the Obligation to Magiſtrates is to be in Subordinati- 
on to that end. p. 5. 

3. That an Antecedent and Superiour Obligation 
voids that which is ſubſequent and inferiour, when 
they contradict each other. So that if an Oath to 
the Perſon is truly inconſiſtent with the Welfare of 
the People, the Obligation cannot continue. 

- That this is fo in other caſes, he ſhews ; there be- 
ing no Relation of Mankind one to another, but there 
is ſome good Antecedent, which is the juſt meaſure of 
that Obligation they ſtand in to each other. Thus he 
deſcribes it to be between Parents and Children. 
(1.) On the Childrens part to Parents:inſomuch that if 
a Vow to God (which 1sas ſolemn a thing asan Oath) 
hinders that Good which Children are bound to do to 
Parents, it ceaſeth to oblige, as our Saviour declares. 

To this our Author replies: His Compariſon of « 
Vow and an Oath is nothing to the purpoſe, for whoever 
thought that either an Oath or a Vow bound a Man contra- 
ry to his real Duty ? The Sin in ſnch acaſe is in making 
them, not in breaking them, p. 13. | 

I anſwer ; The Inſtance isto the purpoſe ; for if the 
procuring and preſerving the publick Good be a Duty ; 
and 'what a Perſon hath vowed or ſworn, be deſtruftive 
of it ; then the Oath cannot oblige, no more than a Vow 
not tofeed or maintain a Parent, and the Jurant is dil- 
charged of the Obligation. 

And whereas he faith, The Sin # in making them, YC. 
That is true where the matter is unlawful in it ſelf (as 
. when 
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when the Jews bound themſelves to kill St. Par) 
But the Caſe may happen fo, that it may be not only 
lawful, but a Duty co break that Vow or Oath, which 
was lawtulin its own Nature ; or rather the Obliga- 
| tic comes to ceaſe ; becauſe by change of Circum- 
{tancesor of the original reaſon of thatOath,that which 
was lawtul may become unlawful. Thus it was in 
things ſacred and dedicated to the Service of God, 
and which could not be alienated from it without Sa- 
criſedg, and yet it was lawful to apply them other- 
wite in cale of Neceſfity, as our Saviour's caſe of the 
Shew-bread proves. And ſo tt may happen inthe caſe 
before us, when that which- was-before for the Pub- 
lick Good, and whick-it was lawful to fiyear to main- 
tain, may afterwards come to be plainly deſtruftive. 
of it; and ſo the ſame reaſon that there was for 
{wearing to maintain it,may be for the ſetting it aſide, 
The want of this Conſideration led this Author into 
a Miſtake, when he faith, Let our Anthor ſpeak ont, 
and tell me, that taking an Oath of Alkegiance to 4 law- 
fal Prince is contrary to my Duty, and then, &c. For 
it might be lawful and his Duty to take an Oath to a 
lawful Prince ; but it follows not that nocaſe could 
ever happen, in which the Obligation of ſuch an Oath 
ccales, It was lawful for Jaddus the High-Prieſt and 
the reſt of the Jews to ſwear Allegiance to Darius 2 
long as he lived : And yet when Alexander came with 
a powerful Army ag thent, and Darizs was in no 
! Capacity of defending them, it was lawful, and, as 
| they thought, their Duty, for the Prefervation of their 
Country and themſelves, to go out to -meet him, and To 
to transfer their Allegiance "to him; and certatnly 
they thought themſelves diſcharged from their former 
Oath to the one, when they took tt to the orher. So 
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true is that which the Author of the Dſconrſe ob- 
ſerves; That che Reſolution of Conſcience in this ge 
doth not depend upon the 'Vill and Pleaſure of the Perſon 
to whom the former Oath was made, but upon the 
Grounds on which it was made, and from which it had its 
force to oblige : And if thoſe ceaſe, the Obligation of the 
Oath ceaſes together with them, P. 13. 

(2.) It is lo onthe Parents part to Children, as the 
ſame Author ſhews.; So that if Parents, inſtead of re- 
garding the Good of their Children, do openly deſj2n their 
Ruin, none will ſay but that they are bound to take care 
of their own Welfare, &c. 

To this our Author replies : 

' 1. I know not what a Madman may ao, but none will 
ſuppoſe that a Parent in his right '| its will do thus ; as it 
is bh unnatural and unreaſonable to think, that a Kjng 
ſhould contrive the Deſtruftion of his Subjetts, without 
whom he hath none to reign over or aſſiſt him, This 1 
grant is unnatural, and unreaſonable in it ſelf, but not 
unreaſonable to think ;. for the World too often finds. 
that the Paſſions,and Lutits, and Intereſts of Men make 
them do things «unreaſonable and unnatural. And our 
Saviour tells us, how far the Hatred Perſons have to the 
true Religion may tranſport them, when the Fathers 
ſhall betray and deliver their Children to Death. | 

And if'itis ſo on the part of a Natural, it my be 
as well ſuppoſed on the part of a Political Parent, 

That he. ſaith is wnreaſonableto ſuppole, b:cauſe a 
King by. the Deſtruction of his Subjeits, leaves himſclt 
none to reign over, or- aſſiſt him. But whoever was ſo mad 
as to mean this, when he puts the cale of a Prince's * 
deſtroying his Nation ; for then he muſt come todo it 
with his own hand, and his Nation muſt in Calignla's 
way have little more than oze.Neck to ſerve his Barbas 

rity. 
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rity. But they thereby mean his Deſign to deſtroy the 
Government, and ro de{troy thoſe that will not com- 
ply with, or oppoſe ſucha Defign: He chooſing rather 
to have. no Subjects than what ſhall not be his Slaves ; 
or 1n the modiſh way of a neighbouring Prince, that 
w1ll not be of the ſame Religion with Iumſelf. 

2. He faith, The Author ſhould have told us, that 
the Children, in ſuch a Caſe, might have taken away all 
the Father's Subſiſtence, and done their utmoFt endeavonr 
to ſtarve him, or cut his Throat ;, and no doubt but this 


had been an excellent Comment on the Fifth Command- 


went, 

But why ſbould that Author be obliged thus to have 
told us? 

For ſuppoſe the Father wonld alienate the Eftate 
from his Children, which is entaild upon them ; 
and deligns to adopt a Stranger into that Relati- 
on, and ſubſtitute him in their Place : Suppoſe a- 
rain, that a Father has ſeveral Tenants that hold of 
um by ancient Tenures, and by which Tenures, and 
pertorming the Conditions belonging to the:n, their 
Lands are as much rheir Propriety, as the Land of In- 
heritance is their Lord's; and that he notwithſtanding 
ſeeks to' deſtroy their Tenures, becauſe they oppoſe 
him in bis Deligns againſt his Children, or in that 
abſolute Power over them which he aims at : Suppoſe 
again, that rather than not compaſs his Deſigns, he 
leeks the deſtruftion of his Children, and of the Te- 
nants that adhere to them for their own mutual Pre- 
{ſervation and Security : Is there no Mcan to be found, 
but either to ict the Father out, and farve his Chil- 
dren, or that the Children muſt take away all the Father's 
Subſiſtance, and ao their utmoſt to ſtarve him? No Mean, 
Lut to let the Father cat the Throat of his Ms 
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that the Children muſt cut the Throat of their Father ? 
And may not a Son withdraw from his Parents immedi- 
ate Care, (as the Diſcourſe ſaith) and forſake his 
Houſe, when he cannot ſtay there. but upon the hard 
terms of being deſtroyed, or of refigning up the Ti- 
tle of his Inheritance to a ſuppoſititious Heir? Or, 
may not the Son take poſſeſſion of his Father's Houle, 
and the Eſtate of Inheritance, which the Father aban- 
doned, rather than he would oblige himſelf ro continue 
the Eftate in his Family, and ſuffer the Tenants to 


. hold their Lands by any other Tenure than that of du- 


ring Pleaſure ? May he not, I ſay, then enter upon 
the Eſtate, rather than ſuffer the Houle to fall, and 
the Lands to be waſted, and the Tenants undone for 
want of a Superviſor and Poſleſſor ? And may he not 
keep the Poſſeiſion againſt his Parent in his own, his - 
Families; and Tenants Right, when he comes with 
an armed Force of Rapperies to enflave his Children 
and Tenants, and exerciſe an ablolute Power o6ver them, 
or elſe deſtroy them? And may not all this be done, 
and the Fifth Commandment ſtand in its full force? It 
not, we muſt burn our Law-Books, and take new 
Meaſures from theſe Gentlemen that deſpiſe and 're- 
proach the Common Good, as an Engine freed (in his 
phraſe) to overturn any Government ; and that' whilſt 
they pretend to plead for Law, ſet up a meer Arbitra- 
ry Power. 

The third Inſtance in the Dyſconrſe of the Relation 
of Mankind ane to another, is that of Maſters and Ser- 
vants, WKitfors and Captives ;, 1n which the Author 
proves there 1s a regard had to the benefit of thoſe who 
gre in Subjettion. 

Here our Author interpoſes ; I know not, faith he, 
toxwhat purpoſe he ſo labours to prove that a Natural Equi- 
; ty 
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ty or Common Right is duz# to: Subjects, yea tvew to 
Slaves : For whoever thought, that being unaer Goverpn- 
ment, Metamorphos'd us into Beaſts, or worſe. 

It's the firſt time (though there was reaſon enough 
for it betare) that this Author confeſſes his Ignorance; 
and ir's pity he ſhould be ſent away uninformed. 

1. It was neceſſary, becauſe though being under Gp- 
vernment (rightly ſo called) doth not metamarphoſe ws 
inta Beaſts ; yet mere Abſolute Power comes wery near 
W. 

2. It was tothe Pwypoſe, becaule the Author of the 
Diſconrſe.had undertaken to prove, that there (5.0 Re- 
lation of Mankina one to another, but there is ſame Good 
antecedent, which is the juſt meaſure of that Obligation 
they ſtand in to each other. Thus it is, ſaith he, between 
Parents and Children, Maſters and Servants. "4 

Oh, bur, faith oyr Author, he ſhould: have proved, 
that becauſe the SubjeiF has: a Common Right, therefore 


he can receive no wrong ; that is, he ſbould bave proved. 


Non-fence and Inconliftencies. | | 

Or (as he goes on) #f be do [receive wrong] ar ap- 
prehend he ſhall, then he may cry. out, The Publick Goe 
and raiſe Rehellion, and overtirn any. Couernment : 
that is, .becauſe he has received a private Injury (im, 
which the Publick is not concerned) he, may cy our 
the Publick Good : It's well he before told us the Pub- 
lick Good is a perſonal Good, or elle I ſhould have 6d 
this up for a new Blunder. | 

The 4th Relation mentioned in the Diſcourſe is 
that berween, Princes and their Subjeits : - where the Au- 
thor proved, that the Good of the. whole is the juſt 
meaſure of the Obligation they ftand in to each other. 

1, From what the ſtri&eft Caſuiſts have allowed un 


der a State of Vſurpation. 


2. From 
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2." From the nature of Political Oaths, which are 
Reciprocal. - As tothe firſt of thete, 

1. Inthe foregoing Paragraph our Author will needs 
have his Adverlary to have borrowed the worft of Mr. 
Hobbs's Principles to patch up his Diſcourſe, though 
he confates him. And here he will have him a!/- 
Fledſed'with the Caſuiſtsy though they agree with him 
in the" main Point, about Publick Good, as he thero 
recites their -opinion.. Tt-zs not denved, ſaith he, by 
the ſtricteſt Caſuiſts in theſe matters, but that under a 
Szate of *Uſurpation, - notwith/landing their Oaths to 4 
rightful Prince, 'Men'are bound to do thoſe things which 
tend tothe Publick Safety, as well as their own. 

Now whar”s this but 'to prove (as: far as that Au« 
thor intended it for), that the Publick Good is the 
meaſure of the Obligation, becauſe the ſtricteſt Caſu- 
its imthofe- matters do not deny, "ec. 

\But-however our- Author-will have it ſo that they 
have 4/pteaſed' him ; and he-gives'a very ſurprizing 
reaſon for it, for thus .he goes'bn : In another Para- 
graph He (the Author of. the Diſcourſe) diſcovers the 
reaſon of his Diſpleaſure to be this, that they have not 
allowed them to do every thing in a State of Uſurpation, 
which'they might do under their lawful Sovereizns. 

* FFT had: never read more than two Pages of the 
Diſcourſe, T durſt have adventured asmuch as our Au- 
chor would have laid, ſometime ſince, that King H/4- 
liam would never paſs the Boyz, that there is no ſuch 
Paragraph;* and no ſuch reaſon tin the whole Book : 
and I dare now vouch after I have read it, that there 
i5.no More any ſuch Paragraph, than that King Willi- 
am 15 ſtill on the other {ide of the Boy»; or died of 
the Wound he received there. 

But ſince the Caſui/ts will not. be of his Mind, that 

(4 +2 Authur 
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Author will it ſeems be even with them; for (if our Au- 
thor be to be credited) he roundly condems them all, for 
founding it on the preſumptive Conſent of the abſent 
Prince : but it is his own Miſtake, for quite contrary, they 
found the preſumptive Conſent of the Abſent Prince up- 
on the Fublick Good, 

Aﬀrer all it ſeems by his own Confeſſion, that the 
Caſuiſts ard his Adverſary agree, that under a State of 
Uſurpaticn Ven are bound to do thoſe things, which tend 
to the Publick Safety : but they dilagree about the rea- 
ſon it's founded upon: For faith the Diſcourſe, the Ca- 
ſuiſts found it (that is,. the Obligation Men are under 
in that State, to do what's for the Publick Safety) up. 
0n 4 preſumptive Conſent of the abſent Prince, But that's 
his own Miſtabe, faith our Author ; for quite contrary;. 
they found the preſumptive Conſent of the abſent 
Prince upon the Publick Good. mT 

What a Penance have I to undergo, that muſt teacly 
a Man lis ABC; and that puts C for A, and B for 
C; (for it's no better with him here). 

We are now not enquiring, upon what the Cons 
ſent of the abſent Price is founded ; but upon what 
the Caſuiſts found their Opinion of the Obligation that. 
lies on Mankind to do what tends to the Publick Good 
under a Ulurpation. The former indeed the Coſuifts 
found upon the Publick Good, bur the latter they 
found upon the preſumptive Conſent of the. Prince, as 
isevident trom what he himlelt quotes out of Biſhop 
Sander ſon. | 

The C aſe then is that thoſe Caſuifs found their opi- 
nion of doing what tends to the pablick Safety under 
an Uſurpation, immediately on. the abſent Prince's 
Conſent ; and remotely by him, and for his ſake, on 
the Publick Good. Bur now the Author of the D#/+ 
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courſe thinks this-to be a Miſtake; for, faich he,.'The 
true Reaſon is, that Men arc in the firſt place bound to 
promote the Publick Goody: andconſequent ially and with re- 
ſpe? to it, to regard the Will of their Princes, 'who are 
appointed by God and Nature for that end. And if ſuch 
be rendred uncapable of doing it, yet the Obligation on 
others remains. [1- T 

+ 2::'The Diſcourſe proves, that the Publick Good is 
the tine 4nd Juſt. meaſare- of the Obligation of Political 
Oaths';, .in that' the Oaths are reciprocal. Whereas if on- 
ty the Good of the Perſons, to whom the Oaths of Alle- 
L4axce are made, were to be our Rule, there would be no 
wetuel 'Oaths. This that Author proves from the 
Word Alleg tence. (mbich: originally ſiznifies a Conmtratt) 
aad from Glmoih and Brafon, &c, | 
Now. this was a noble Sabject for our Author to 
have tried his Skill upon, but as if he had the Spirit of 
Clizi upon him, he ſhuts .his Eyes, and runs back- 
ward from the naked.Weapon as far as he can : At laſt 
he is to be found three , Pages behind, calling upon-no 
le(sthan two of rhe Holy Apoſtles to defend him, p. 
x2, forthus he ſaith, To ſecure the Law on his fide, he 
cites Glanvil and Bratton, but foroets what St, Peter 
and St. Paul ſaid. Let him take his ſhare with the Law- 
pers, 1 will venture my Soul with the Apoſtles. A good 
chought ! if the Lawyers go one way and the Apoſtles 
another. - But I never read that Sr. Paul and St. Peter 
differed in this matter from Glanwil and Bratton ; and 
that thoſe Holy Apoſtles ever determined againſt them, 
ehart Poſitical: Oaths were nor reciprocal ; or that the 
Publick Good is.not the true and juſt meaſure of rhe 
Obligationof ſuch Oaths, 

.. However by this conceit, he has got rid of a trou- 
bleſonvrask ;d.zced not, faith he, now anſwer the Ci- 


tation : 
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tation : but how- his\ 44, and his, ſo.come to be.a.reafph for.it, .} 
don'c well underſtand, However Ldare pals my ward forhis Ad. 
veglary (wha, he faith, hat changed his, Divinity, for, a little bad* 
Law) that he has ſo. much Divinity and Law yer left, as (no lefs; 
than our Author) never ro be perſuaded, that it was lawful upon any. 
pretence what ſoever torebel, cr to countenance Rebellion. againſt 4 
Sovereign Prince'; and I. am as ſure that it is{ijll, as hes, rbar 
not long ſince it was both the Dotbrine of the Church of England, 
and the Law of the Land : which brings, me to the laſt Point. 


S. III. Of Obedience to Authority, 


After our Author had wearied.himlelf (as he profeſſeth) with djſ- 
courſing of the Publick Good, andiruined. the ryain. Point, that he 
might yet render it, as Jeruſalezn, ſo uncapable of Recoyery, that 
not one Stone ſhould be left upon another that ſhould not be thrown 
down 3, he reſolves to give a brief Anſwer (to: make good the'Ti- 
tle of his Book) ts ſuch ather things in the Diſcourſe that may re+ 
quire it. Some-of which, as belonging to the Subject of. Publick 
Good, | have already conlidexeg.,  Amonglt theſey, he ſelects the 
Anſwer that isreturned in. the Diſcourſe to the Hil of $f 
Obedience. And here E thought, ifany where, Lihould have- Fong 
him\bold and forward tq lupport.the Credit. of, that; main Pillag of 
their Cauſe; but as if he was ſenſible of his awn. Weaknefs,. he 
crys out abominably of the Anſwer to it, ſhifts it off with a-fally 
Compariſon and as if he had raiſed a_ Spirit he could. not conjure 
down 3 runs back as far as he can, without running out of the 
Book, to the caſe of Vows (which is before conſidered), and then 
as one confounded, bounces forward again, and concludes, I de 
not remember any- thing more in his Diſcourſe mazerial, except 4 
numerous heap of Inſtances, and in the Van comes the unfortunate 
Vortigern 3 which with a little Wipe he ſends, as that Prince was, 
aut of the way 3- and then as it he had been inſpired at 24oneſorrel, 
takes a leap from p. 13, to p. 34, of. the Diſcourſe's and there he 
meets with ſomewhat which was not material enough to be rememy 
bred; But it ſeems his ,\dverſary being, ſoelevated ahout the Deter- 
mination of our Saviour, of paying Tribute to Tiberius, that he 
in Zeal cannot forbear to call the Non-Swearers Perjured and. Apo- 
fates , Our Author conceives he may. without any Reflection upon 
his own Memory call him to an account for it 3 if it were only. for 
angtable Remark he makes upon it, viz, Some Hen. ſurely are nap 
only priviedged, but admired. fer ſpeaking Canradifiions. 1 was 

| F * thinking 
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thinking for Grte tithe; whete this Comradifior might be; and, 


Dakice as 1 was, began'to 190k backward and forward for it, where- 
az T pexceived It length'it '4q that the Diſcourſe charged the Ion- 
Swearers with Perfiy.”t at bating the Contradiftion, we know 
who has been ſufficiently quit with him for it, in the like charge 
upan the wy Swearers. 

; Aﬀter Thad found ont this Conceit, I'was at a loſs again to find 
Gut 'the Paragraph where this Contraditjon was : and at length 
diſcovered it, but found withal-our Author true to himſelf z who 
for ought I ſee, may (in his own Words) be previled;ed, but ] 
doubt not admired, for his many blundering Miſtakes : of which 


this is one, for he might as well have ſaid, and with as much cre.. .' 


dit tohis own Underftanding, that his Adverfary called the Non- 
Swearers Jews, as Perjured and Apoſtates. For indeed what is 
faid in the Diſcourſe of Perjured and Apoſtates, is applied to that 
Feopee, repay os _ 47, Words are theſe : | 

' Aito the dreadful charge of Perjury and Apo which ſome 
have made uſe of againft Theſt who bold it roles the Fur 
—it world have had more Appearance of Reaſon, if the Phari. 
ces bad urged it 5 hs Sawonr's Reſolution of the Caſe about 

ibute- Money." Afﬀeer this manner : 'For,' bad not God by his own 

aw ſerled rhe Government amongft them? &c. What can it be 
then leſs than Perjury and Apoſtacy to give any Countenance to ſuch 
an open Violation of ths Law ? 

Who would not pity this Writer of Controverſy that cannot ſee 
into the Connexion of 'an Argument tor ten lines backward or for- 
ward ? for what reaſon will-not determine. 

, But now cotnes 6n a'Flonrith of Leaming;; for by an unhappy 
Parentheſis the Diſcourſe has of Felleims Patercylus about the Se- 
Nate, he underftood there was, Twill not {uy {uch an Author in the 
World, but ſuch a Paſſage in that Author (for he was (enlible he 
might truft his Adver{ary in that matter) and here he bears up to 
him, fights him'with his own Weapon. To be ſhort, faith he, 
7 rhink the Teftiniony of Velleius to &- better than our Anthor's, tho 
be fo fcornfully-rejett him; as if his Adverſary had fet his own fay- 
To againſt that of YVellejixe, whereas he had proved the c ntrar 7, 
from Sueteniue, Dio and Tacitus, and theretore might well by, 
Whatever Velleius Paterculus pretends, 

We are at laſt drawing to a clote, and therefore he re{olves to 


| Five his Adveſary a parting Blow or two. © He boaſts, faith he, 


whar' be bad gained upon the atcount of the Jews paying Tribute, 
put it will impoſe upon none but Fools and Partizans,' and 1 will give 
; - : 4t 
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it #6 particalar Anſwer, Merciful Man ! becauſe he miſrepreſents the caſe 
bath of the Jews and Tiberius, But it would have been ſome Satisfacti- 
on in(this tulpicious Age to have given an Inſtance or two or elle there 


are a. fort of trublelom Inquurers, that will be apt to believe that the bell, 


reaſon he had why he would not geve a particular Anſwer was, becauſe he 


cguld not. As now it will be asked, Wherein doth the Diſcourſe miſre-: 


preſent the caſe of the Fes ? Was it that Darius was any other.than a «de 
"* ? . . 2 -. 

fatto King over them ? or that they did not ſwear Allegiance to him as 
wng as lic lived ? Or, did they notwithitanding, not ſubmit to Alexander, 


and enter into his Service, and transfer their Allegiance to him ? Where 


2g1in doth the Diſcourſe miſrepreſent the Caſe of Tiberin: ? Had he any 
Right to the Empire ? or had he at firlt any other Ticle than from the Pre- 
torian Band and Legions? Or, did not the Senate and People (wear to him 
at lati, though he was in the Throne before, and a notorious. Uturper of 
it ? But though our Author lets his Adverſary go for once with his 14:ſ- 
repreſent ations icot-free z yet by_ the vertue of ſome few Particulars he 
has in reſerve, he queſtions not but to put him to the routz and then let 
hin (ſorry Man as he is, that when girding on his Harneſs, boaſts hiyſelt 
as he that putteth it off ) reckon bus Gains, And they are theſe four. | 

I. That none ſhould rule over the Fews but one of their own Brethren, 
was, deſigned as a Bleſſing, and their being given up to a Foreign Power, 
was 4 Judgment, &c, Whatthen? Theretore they might not lawfully 
transfer their Allegiance from their own Blood to a Forejgner. If that 
be the Conſequence, what becomes of Nehemiah who ſerved as Gdper- 
nour under Artaxerxes? What of Jaddz and the Jews of his time with 
their Oath of Fidelity to Darius ? &c. If they did well, the Queſtion 
is, (a5 1t's in the Dsſcourſe) On what Right that. Oath @ folded ? 

2, He pleads, They were under a State of Conqueſt. What follows, 
hut that therefore their Allegiance to theis, Royal Stem was (o far at an 
end ; or they might lawfully transfer their Allegiance to a Foreigner ? 
VWhat now becomes of Succeflion ? | 

3. He urges, That the Qneſtion to our Saviour, was not concerning 
Ouths but Tribute, which be grants all Caſuiſts do allow, may be paid even 
ta an Vſurper, But he knows, what uſe and what Gain too his Adverſary 
made ot this; the Queſtion is (faith the Diſcourſe) Whether any Att of, 
Subjeciion be lawful or not ? If it be lawful to teſtify it one way, why not 
another ! If in paying Tribute, why not in ſolemn promiſing to pay it ?' If 
in prom'{inz, why notun ſwearing, i.e. in calling God to witneſs that I do ut ? 
Thus far then we may go, we may ſwear to pay Tribute 3 bug on what 
aceoimt ? Is it net as a Token of Allegiance, i.c. as a Duty owing on the 
acconnt of Prottftion ? &c. If this way of arguing will s:poſe upon none 
_biuu Fools and Partizans; why doth not our Author who. is to be ſure no 


Partizan, (hew that he is no Fool by anſwering it, and preventing Foo!s 
F 2 _ fom 
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from being impoſed upon by {uch-a ſhew-of reaſoning as here ſeems-tobe ?: 

4. He faith, Thar as that ' time no Man bad jus potius, ner bad there 
been any prior Oaths taken in bar againſt Tiberius ; ſo that though he 
calls him an Vſurper, I know not where he will find one with a better Title. 

1. He faith no Man had jus potins, a beiter Right, Surely the Author 
turnd+ over the Page before, where he-will find that Aprippa Poſthumus 
wes then living, one much nearer to Angus, and that leemed detigned 
by him to ſucceed him, 

Surely again there was a js potixs in the Senate, from whom even Au- 
guſtivs was willing to receive it 3 and upon thoſe Rights, the whole- was 
an Invaſion 3 and-which was as much as if it had been the Right of a par- 

ticular Perſon. 

2, No prior Oaths, What thinks he of the Oath of Faddus to Da- 
rius, when-yet he went over-to Alexander ? What thinks he of the -Obli- 
gationto the Senate, as to the preſent Cale ? 

3. He faith, 1 know not where he will finda better Title: that is, than 
one who intruded- himfſelt into the Throne without any Pretence in the 
World, without the leave of Senate or People. So that in all reſpects 
there was hardly a worſe Title in the Univerſe. 

But for once [will adventure to'fet a- better Title before him, and-that 
is of one;, that when wrongd by- a» neighbouring Prince and Relatives 
and by one reſolved againſt giving him-any Satisfaction, to the ſecuring 
that' Right which he had to the Throne after-his Deceaſe, and a quiet 
Poſſeflion of it, took up Arms to right himſelf 3 upon whoſe Approach 

the other left his Throne and Kingdom, which the injur?d Periorr with 
the conſent of the Eſtates of the Kingdom entered upon. 

Now if Allegiance was lawfully {worn to a Tiberius, a Man of as lit- 
de-Right to the Empire, as of little Vertue : what is nct then lawful 
and due to one that has ſuch a Right and Title to it ? 

Toconclude : If our B. Saviour did allow Tribute to be paid to Tiberi- 
ws, and there is (o little difference between Tribute and an Oath (as the 
Dsſeonrſe hath ſhewn) our Author might have ſaved his impudent Slan- 
der apainſt his Adverſary, (which I will not repeat) who, as if he was 
rwn mad with the Seit aries he ſpeaks of in Solomer*s Phraſe, cafteth Fire- 
brands, Arrows and Death. 

Toward the beginning our Author ſaith of himſelf, [have taker a ſafer 
courſe inthis matter to appear before the Tribunal of Heaven, than the Fol- 
ly Swearers, p. 2. But when I reflect upon his Dilingenuity and hard 
Cenſures, &c. I thought ſurely he was then in earneſt (which his 
{cornful Title he gives his Brethren there, ſeems not reconcileable to) he 
forgot himſclf for ever afterward 3 and litttle thought of the Tribanal j 
another World ; or that there were any amongſt Mankind to inmind (1 
knows the word): or to call him to an account here for ſuch groſs Prevari- 
eatious, FINTIS. 'E 


